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PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICS, ETHICS, AND MORAL THEORY 





ONTEMPORARY investigations of morals as natural phe-— 

nomena are subject to serious difficulties and thorough-going 
misinterpretation because they are not based on the distinction 
between moral theory, and ethics and philosophy of ethics. In 
this paper we will (1) show how and why the distinction can and 
must be made, and (2) consider evidence for the fact which makes 
the distinction necessary and possible. Since the terms ‘‘ethics’’ 
and ‘‘morals’’ are currently employed in widely different senses, 
the distinction can be introduced by a few terminological remarks 
and examples. 
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A man’s morals are the ways in which he behaves; that is, his 
tendencies (emotions, preferences, habits, etc.) toward certain 
classes of actions, objects, and events, and the resulting behavior 
toward the latter. Moral Theory consists of judgments that cer- 
tain kinds of objects, events, and actions are good, bad, right, or 
wrong. These judgments express the individual’s tendencies. 
Ethics, on the other hand, may, and in this paper will, be re- 
garded as the investigation of morals and moral theory. It is 
divisible into’ descriptive ethics and philosophy of ethics. De- 
scriptive ethics, as we shall use the term, is the inquiry into the 
nature of moral theory and the latter’s relation to morals just as 
physics is the inquiry into the nature of physical phenomena. 
Philosophy of ethics stands in the same relation to descriptive 
ethics as philosophy of science does to physics or biology. More 


1 This paper deals only with a branch of what may be called philosophy 
of value, namely, philosophy of ethics. However, it can be shown that the 
considerations adduced apply generally to axiology. The terms ‘‘ philosophy 
of ethics’’ and ‘‘ philosophy of value’’ are arbitrarily introduced in place of 
‘‘theory of value,’’ ‘‘axiology,’’ ‘‘science of ethics,’’ ‘‘science of values,’’ 
ete., because the latter terms have been employed with a critical ambiguity 
which it is one of the purposes of this paper to display and correct. Use of 
the term ‘‘philosophy of ethics’’ in this sense is not meant to disparage the 
importance of moral theory nor to separate it from its traditional réle as a 
part of philosophy. The introduction of the new term is required only to 
make a necessary distinction. 
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specifically it is concerned with the logical and linguistic analysis 
of moral theory, how and under what conditions the terms of the 
latter are defined and used, and ete. 

Thus we can roughly distinguish three kinds of sentence which 
can occur in connection with morals and moral theory. There are 
(1) what have been called moral appraisals: assertions such as, 
‘‘the bombing of Hiroshima was good (morally right, etc.).’’ 
There are (2) those moral sentences which are definitions of moral 
terms and which make it possible for such terms to occur in asser- 
tions like (1). These are judgments, not assertions, of the sort, 
**the good is what is conducive to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’’ Such judgments form the basis of moral sys- 
tems. The Christian moral theory, the Kantian, or the Univer- 
salistic moral theories, for example, presuppose one or more judg- 
ments of this kind. Finally (3), there are assertions about 
sentences like (1) and (2), about the behavior with which they are 
connected (which gives the conditions for their occurrence), and 
how they function. Such assertions result from the inquiries we 
_ eall philosophy of ethics and descriptive ethics. 


II 


The basis for these distinctions is the following. Any attempt 
to investigate moral theory presupposes a definition of the term 
‘‘moral’’ or one of its variants. This is necessary to delimit the 
subject-matter of the inquiry. For example, moral theory may 
be defined as the study of good and bad conduct. To complete the 
definition a statement of what is good conduct is required; or, 
more precisely, a definition of ‘‘good’’ as, say, intelligent (con- 
duct). It follows that, if some moral sentences are definitions of 
moral terms, every effort to investigate moral theory will issue 
immediately in moral sentences. 

A consequence of this is that heretofore every attempt to in- 
vestigate (the nature of) moral theory has become moral theoriz- 
ing instead of a study of moral theorizing and theory. A further 
consequence is confusion between a scientific moral theory and 
a science of moral theory. Instead of discovering how, why, and 
under what conditions human beings decide this or that is good 
conduct, the investigator finds himself discovering this or that 
is good conduct. In other words, in the course of his study he 
solves a moral problem instead of the quite different problem of 
what a moral problem is. In solving the latter no moral conclu- 
sions are reached if the distinction between ethics and moral theory 
is employed. Therefore, if some moral sentences are definitions 
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this distinction must be made before we can investigate morals and 
moral theory without becoming involved in moral theory. Making 
the distinction is a task for philosophy of ethics. ; 
We can delimit the subject-matter of moral theory and distin- : 
guish the latter from an investigation of it without defining any 
moral words by employing the notion that some moral sentences 
are definitions. Moral theory is the study or activity which ar- 
rives at definitions of moral words. Moral words may in turn be 
variously defined as: those words most people agree are moral; or, 
those words appearing on pages such and such in Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary; or any similar convention. Philosophy of 
ethics and descriptive ethics can then be defined as different aspects 
of the inquiry into the nature of morals and moral theory. 
Deciding what is good or moral results in moral judgments. On 
the other hand investigating efforts to decide what is good is 
ethics. In such investigations we are not concerned to decide 
(define) what good.is, but to find how and under what conditions 
people decide such and such is good. The linguistic and logical 
aspects of this problem constitute philosophy of ethics. The 
philosopher of ethics may conclude: ‘‘good’’ is defined in circum- 
stances involving emotions, desires, and habits in these and these 
ways. In such a conclusion ‘‘good’’ is not defined, but the con- 
ditions attendant upon its definitions are given. 

















III 


Before considering the evidence that some moral sentences are 
definitions, we will briefly clarify what is meant by this hypothe- 
sis. Moral sentences are what have been variously called ‘‘moral 
judgments,’’ ‘‘moral propositions,’’ ‘‘ethical assertions,’’ ‘‘ ethical 
judgments,’’ ete. They are of the sort: z is good, the highest 
good is the maximum pleasure of the greatest number, it is wrong 
to kill, ete. In other words, any sentence in which words like 
‘*good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘wrong’’ occur characteristically is a 
moral sentence. To occur characteristically means to occur in an 
object language and not a meta-language. 

That some moral sentences are definitions means that they 
function to assign designated meaning. Generically meaning may 
be regarded as any relation a word can have to any of the elements 
in a semiotic process.” For example, a word is related to other 
















2 Roughly speaking designated meaning is what has been called semantic 
meaning, semantic component, signification, denotative meaning. For the 
way in which I have characterized it and for its general conception I am in- 
debted to the work of C. W. Morris. 


In this paper we are not concerned with the other types of meaning 
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words (its syntactical meaning), to the emotions and actions of the 
hearer and reader (its pragmatic meaning), to the emotions of the 
user (its emotive meaning), and so on. The relation it has to the 
objects it signifies, the objects for which it is a symbol, is the 
designating relation of a word and constitutes its designated mean- 
ing. It is in virtue of designated meaning that words can occur 
in assertions (true/false sentences). To say some moral sentences 
are definitions is to say that some moral sentences assign designated 
meaning to moral words. It is characteristic of such sentences 


that they are not verifiable as true or false by empirical or logical 
means. 


IV 


The distinction we are urging is not new. Nor has the fact 
which requires it gone unnoticed. Indeed it will be seen from what 
follows that there has been a large amount of both descriptive 
ethics and philosophy of ethics in the past, although their results 
and further development have been vitiated by failure to dis- 
tinguish them from moral theory. This confusion has given rise 
to the naturalistic and factualistic fallacies, and unjustifiable 
efforts to offer proof in any familiar sense of the word for moral 
systems and theories. The evidence that some moral sentences are 
definitions falls into two classes: (A) that derived from previous 
views on the nature of moral theory, and (B) that derived from an 
actual study of moral theory. 

A. (1) Writers on moral theory and moral theorists from at least 
Hume to Dewey have claimed in some form or other that moral 
judgments and systems can not be proved. Hume believed that 
morals are matters of taste and sentiment and not reason. When 
he propounded the notion of the categorical imperative, Kant im- 
plied he could not prove that anything was morally good. J. S. 
Mill wrote in Utilitarianism that the basic moral judgment of any 
moral system could not be proved in any sense of the word he knew. 
Henry Sidgwick, after a careful analysis of every moral theory he 
could distinguish, concluded that at the basis of each lay an ‘‘in- 
tuitive proposition.’’ By an intuitive proposition he meant simply 
‘fone which is incapable of proof,’’ and nothing at all with re- 
spect to its origins or our manner of cognizing it. German moral 
theorists (Hartmann, Scheler, Spranger) and English writers 
(Broad, Laird, Ross) have urged that the basic moral judgments 


moral words have. The subject has been carefully treated by C. L. Stevenson, 


amongst others. See, e.g., his Ethics and Language, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 
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are the results of @ priori intuitions. This means roughly that no 
proof can be offered for them, they are self-evidently true. In 
America Dewey has said that in one sense the question of the au- 
thority (proof) for what is good can not be answered, in another 
the reply must be ‘‘life itself.’” D.C. Williams and others sug- 
gested that the basic propositions of a moral system are pure 
postulates. 

The reader will be acquainted with other relevant data of 
similar nature. Our concern is to indicate that these observations 
about moral theory and conclusions within moral theory can be 
reasonably explained by assuming that some moral sentences are 
definitions. They are-intuitive, a priori, incapable of proof be- 
cause they are definitions. 

(2) Contemporary studies in and concerning moral theory 
have resulted in three views on the nature of moral sentences: the 
apodictic or dogmatic, the capricious, and the critical.* Accord- 
ing to apodictic views moral sentences are all assertions in the same 
sense that scientific sentences are. Writers adhering to this posi- 
tion are: G. E. Moore, W. D. Ross, John Laird, C. D. Broad, R. 
B. Perry, John Dewey, W. M. Urban, and others. According to 
the capricious theory moral sentences are sheer expressions or ejac- 
ulations. In its early form this theory, as Dewey and others 
argued, was not easily tenable. 

The critical theory was developed from the capricious by an 
analysis of language which showed that some moral sentences are 
expressions. This has been done by finding a suitable interpreta- 
tion for the concept of expression.‘ In its present form the theory 
implies that other moral sentences are assertions; i.e., that the moral 
terms in them have a semantical component, or designated meaning. 

The following aspects of this theory are important for our pur- 
poses. (i) The theory requires evidence that some moral sentences 


3 For the general distinction between the three views I am indebted to 
Dr. Abraham Kaplan; cf. his article ‘‘Are Moral Judgments Assertions?’’, 
Philosophical Review, Vol. LV (1942), pp. 280-303. In referring to the 
critical theory I refer mainly to Dr. Kaplan’s work. It is significant that 
much of this work is in esthetics, since this supports the statement in footnote 
1 concerning philosophy of value. 

4A sentence is said to express (say, a tendency to behavior) in the same 
sense that pallor expresses fear. That is, both are signs of a condition in 
one organism which signs can be interpreted by other organisms; i.e., the 
other organisms can infer that the organism giving the sign has the condition. 

Those moral sentences which are definitions express the interests, feelings, 
or in general tendencies to behavior, conflicts of which constitute moral prob- 
lems. The designated meaning assigned to the moral words by such sentences 


is the objects or actions toward which the tendency to behavior which resolves 
the conflict is directed. 
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are not assertions. To the extent to which this is given it also 
proves some moral sentences may be definitions. The evidence for 
this theory becomes evidence for the extension of it made in this 
paper. (ii) The theory requires that a distinction be made between 
moral sentences which are assertions and those which are not. It 
- further requires that those which are have a semantical component ; 
i.e., that the moral terms in them have designated meaning. By 
supposing that those moral sentences which are not assertions are 
definitions it is possible to account for this designated meaning. 
(iii) Finally, there is no difficulty in supposing that expressions 
(i.e., sentences which are expressions in the technical sense of this 
theory) are also definitions. The critical theory merely receives 
an extension it implies by supposing that some moral sentences are 
definitions. 

On the other hand, the facts to which the apodictic theorists . 
have pointed can not be denied. Some moral sentences are indeed 
assertions. In so far as these writers have erred, the error has 
been to claim that all moral sentences are assertions. That some 
of them can be assertions, however, is not only allowed but implied 
by the position that the rest are definitions. The view discussed 
in this paper thus accounts for the facts to which both the apo- 
dictic and critical theories have called attention. . 

(3) That some moral sentences are definitions and hence that 
‘‘good’’ can be defined requires accounting for the intuitionist | 
position of Mr. G. E. Moore. Furthermore, Mr. Moore’s work not 
only furnishes an interesting example of the confusion and overlap 
of ethics and moral theory, but is based upon an argument which 
amounts practically to the realization that some moral sentences 
are definitions. Because of its illustrative and evidential value we 
consider this argument in detail. 

The argument occurs in the proof Mr. Moore uses for his con- 
tention that ‘‘good’’ denotes (or, as we say, designates) a simple 
(unanalyzable) property. As an apodictic theorist Mr. Moore must 
maintain that ‘‘good’’ designates something, otherwise moral sen- 
tences would not be assertions. The proof runs briefly as follows. 
‘*Good’’ denotes a simple property and is therefore indefinable, for 
otherwise (a) it would denote a complex, or (b) it would have no 
meaning at all (i.e., designated meaning). (qa) is a false hypothe- 
sis because of any statement purporting to be a definition of 
**good’’ we can always ask whether what it denotes is good and the 
question is significant. (b) is a false hypothesis because, since we 
can always significantly ask of any purported definition of ‘‘good”’ 
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whether what it denotes is good, ‘‘good’’ obviously has a meaning , 
not given in the definition.® 

This proof is based on the fact that we can always significantly 
ask of something defined as good whether it is good. Of course, 
we can. It must be noted, however, that we can do so only by 
assuming implicitly another designated meaning for the word 
‘‘good’’ than that given in the definition. Lack of awareness that 
words may have more than one designated meaning readily permits 
this. 

Consider an example (Mr. Moore’s). Suppose good has been 
defined as what we desire to desire and suppose we have decided 
that A is good. The claim is that we can significantly ask whether 
it is good to desire to desire A; ie., that this question does not 
mean do we desire to desire to desire to desire A. It is clear, how- 
ever, that, after we have defined ‘‘good’’ to mean what we desire 
to desire and decided that A is good, the question ‘‘is it good to 
desire to desire A?’’ can only mean ‘‘do we desire to desire to desire 
to desire A?’’ It can mean something else only if we assume 
‘‘go0d’’ means something else (than what we desire to desire)— ’ 
which it does not by definition. Mr. Moore and others have found | 
the question significant, however, precisely because they have al- 
ways assumed another definition. Furthermore, the fact that the 
question is always significant can only indicate that there is always 
another definition possible. This is precisely what we would ex- 
pect if some moral sentences are definitions. If and only if ‘‘good’’ 
has many designated meanings, and if we are unaware of this, : 
can we significantly ask of anything defined as good whether it is 
good. To be impressed with the force of Mr. Moore’s argument is E 
to realize implicitly that there are many designated meanings for 
‘“‘goo0d.’? ; 

Mr. Moore inferred from his argument that ‘‘good’’ could not 
be defined. We have inferred the opposite, that it has many defi- 
nitions. We may, therefore, ask why Mr. Moore decided other- | 
wise. Logically the second inference is the only one possible from ‘ 
the facts. If, however, it is assumed that there can be only one 
designated meaning for ‘‘good,’’ then, employing Mr. Moore’s 
argument, we must infer that this one meaning can never be stated. 

Hence it is concluded that the good is indefinable.* We can now 


Se St St iar a ata tt 


5 Principia Ethica, Chapter 1, Secs. 5-14. It will be noted that by ‘‘de- 
finable’’ Mr. Moore also means analyzable. This does not affect the facts 
we are considering. 

6 And consequently that it denotes an unanalyzable property. That part 
of Mr. Moore’s argument which we have used here simply proves ‘‘ good’? is 
indefinable. By using ‘‘definable’’ in a particular and peculiar sense he 
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_see that this inference is equivalent to stating that for any defini- 
tion of ‘‘good’’ it can be significantly asked whether what is desig- 
nated is good. 

The direction Mr. Moore gave his argument is made possible in 
large part by the confusion between ethics, particularly philosophy 
of ethics, and moral theory. In maintaining that good is an inde- 
finable property and in the proof offered that it is, Mr. Moore 
was working in the philosophy of ethics. Thinking, however, that 
he was working in moral theory and being concerned to defend a 
moral position, he was prevented from making the inference we 
have from the facts he observed about moral words and sentences. 
It was as a moralist that he assumed there can be only one desig- 
nated meaning for ‘‘good.’’ This assumption made him infer the 
conclusion in philosophy of ethics that ‘‘good’’ is indefinable in- 
stead of the other that it has many meanings. That ‘‘good’’ has 
only one designated meaning has been either a hope or a well- 
hidden assumption with all moralists. This is as understandable 
and questionable as its companion conviction that reality has an 
unchanging structure which it is the business of science to describe. 

B. Evidence that some moral sentences are definitions, other 
than that offered by previous views in ethics, is obtainable from 
an examination of moral theory itself. Securing such evidence 
presupposes that we can inquire into the nature of moral theory 
without coming to moral conclusions. We have seen how this is 
- accomplished. 

If some moral sentences are definitions (namely, those which 
form the bases of moral systems), then there is no one moral sys- 
tem or position. There are many. Moral relativity is the case. 
This is the same as to say that moral terms have a varying desig- 
nated meaning. On the other hand, examination of moral be- 
havior indicates precisely the same conclusion. There are, first 
of all, the results of descriptive ethics which point prima facie 
to moral relativity. In the second place, examination of moral 
processes shows that, if there are moral problems, and if cognition 
plays any réle whatsoever in their solution, moral terms have a 
varying designated meaning. 

Analyses of value situations in general and moral situations 
in particular by Dewey, R. B. Perry, and others have shown that 
cognition does play a réle in the determination of values (or lo- 
cating values, or whatever term we use). These analyses have 
further shown that non-cognitive elements such as desires, interests, 
preferences (or, generally, any tendency to behavior) also func- 


is then able to prove ‘‘good’’ therefore denotes a simple property. We are 
not concerned with this aspect of his theory. 
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tion in value situations. Extension of this work results in find- 
ing that solving a moral (or any value) problem is precisely in 
part a process of assigning new designated meaning to moral terms. 
In the course of such solutions old meanings are employed via the 
medium of both kinds of moral sentences to locate the new meaning. 
This new meaning is the class of objects, actions, or etc., to which 
the tendencies of the organism to behave now become directed. 
The solution of the value problem is the finding of these actions, 
ete., and behaving toward or in accordance with them. It is ex- 
pressed in a moral sentence which is a sign of the tendency and 
which assigns the object of the tendency (i.e., the actions) as the 
designated meaning of the moral term occurring in the expression. 

If cognition functions at all in determining values, some- 
thing like the description above is correct. To put the matter 
otherwise, the function of cognition in value situations can only 
be explained by the hypothesis that some value sentences are defi- 
nitions. This hypothesis is compatible with the existence of other 
and non-cognitive elements in value situations. In fact, the hy- 
pothesis is widened and made more useful by the fact that such 
sentences can be regarded as expressions of these other elements 
(the tendencies to behave). The hypothesis that some moral 
sentences are definitions accounts for the function of both cogni- 
tive and non-cognitive elements in moral behavior. 

Since we are concerned here only with outlining the evidence 
that some moral sentences are definitions, we enter further into 
the present discussion only to consider an aspect which will clarify 
the distinction between ethics and moral theory and illustrate the 
confusion in which failure to make it results. Reference has 
been made to recent work pointing to the rédle of cognition, de- 
sires, preferences, interests, etc., in moral behavior. Failing to 
distinguish between ethics and moral theory, particularly between 
philosophy of ethics and moral theory, the investigators mentioned 
have assumed that their analyses of the value situation have lo- 
cated the meaning of the terms ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘moral,’’ 
“‘ethics,’’ and their variants. Unaware of the types of meaning, 
they have further implicitly assumed that these analyses have. re- 
sulted in finding the designated meanings of these terms. They 
have consequently found that these analyses have issued in moral 
systems. wey 

Thus Mr. Ralph Barton Perry in his General Fheory of Value 
defines a value as any object of any interest. He concludes by 
telling us what the morally good life is in terms of interests. Mr. 
Dewey found that the solution of moral problems requires (among 
other things) cognition. He concludes that a man is moral when 
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he lives intelligently and not by habit only. Earlier thinkers, 
such as the hedonists, discovered that the feeling of pleasure enters 
somehow into some moral situations. Hence we had pleasure 
offered as the definition of the good. All these investigators be- 
came moral theorists in the process of inquiring into the nature of 
moral theory, and all conclude by urging a certain way of life on 
their fellows. ; 

The difficulty lies in the fact that, in finding that desires, 
interests, pleasure, cognition, etc., somehow enter into the defi- 
nition of a moral term, these investigators have thought these 
elements constitute the definition of such terms; i.e., the desig- 
nated meaning. It has not been seen that ‘‘good’’ and other value 
terms are given definitions within the context of interests, etc., 
and that the designated meaning is always the object of such 
interests. That is to say, ‘‘good’’ designates or has designated 
books, telling the truth, and a thousand other objects of prefer- 
ence, desire, feelings of pleasure, etc., but it has never designated 
the same thing as the words ‘‘preference’’ or ‘‘interests’’ desig- 
nate. Heretofore, describing the conditions under which a moral 
term is defined has been confused with defining the term. The 
conditions in which the definition takes place have been confused 
with the designata which the definition assigns. ‘‘Good’’ is some- 
times defined in situations into which preferences enter, but it 
does not designate preference. ‘‘Good’’ is defined in situations 
into which intelligence frequently enters, but it does not designate 
intelligence. To say that it does is to pass a moral judgment: 
the good is what is preferred, the good is what is intelligently 
selected, and so on. 

That this has actually occurred is indicated by criticisms of 
theories like Dewey’s and Perry’s. It has been said of Mr. Perry’s 
definition of value that we can significantly ask whether an object 
of interest is valuable. This has been taken to mean that an ob- 
ject of interest is not the designated meaning of ‘‘value.’’ In 
other words, it has been presumed that Mr. Perry was assigning a 
designated meaning to ‘‘value.’’ It has been thought, that is, and 
Mr. Perry has agreed by answering the criticisms, that he was 
defining ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘value’’ instead of stating the conditions under 
which ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘value’’ are defined. 


V 


In conclusion, we have seen that by assuming that some moral 
sentences are definitions it is possible to define moral theory with- 
out passing a moral judgment. This allows investigation of moral — 
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theory which will not itself be moral theory. That this has not 
hitherto been done has led to the confusion between normative, 
descriptive, and philosophic studies in an important branch of 
inquiry. | 
Evidence for the hypothesis that some moral sentences are defi- 
nitions is furnished by (a) previous views that moral judgments 
ean not be proved, (b) the theory that some moral judgments are 
expressions, (c) an examination of G. E. Moore’s argument that 
good is indefinable, and (d) contemporary findings concerning the 
factors involved in passing moral judgments. Points (c) and (d) 
also illustrate the confusion which results from failure to distin- 
guish ethics (a descriptive and logical study) from moral theory 
(a normative study). This article is an example of the logical 
aspects of ethics which we have called the philosophy of ethics. 
Pau. D. WIENPAHL 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 





WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


POPULAR historical generalization like the idea of progress 

is in need of periodic appraisal. Professor Sidney B. Fay 
appropriately undertook such a re-evaluation in his 1946 presi- 
dential address before the American Historical Association.. He 
enlivened with fresh examples Bury’s classic survey of the idea of 
progress first published in 1920, and he extended the survey to the 
present day. With the vast recent literature on social change 
overlooked by Bury or written since the time of his book, Professor 
Fay showed the kind of familiarity to be expected from a dis- 
tinguished scholar.2 He brought his analysis to a point where, 


1 American Historical Review, Vol. LII, No. 2, pp. 231-246. A _ philo- 
sophic re-evaluation from the standpoint of a theological opponent of natural- 
ism and materialism was made in 1943 by W. M. Urban at Rice Institute. See 
‘*Progress or Regress? The Philosophy of History’’ in The Rice Institute 
Pamphlets, Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 115-138. 

2 Professor Fay examined particularly the views of Oswald Spengler, 
Arnold Toynbee, and A. L. Kroeber. He has brief references to others such 
as W. R. Inge, Georges Sorel, Nicolas Berdyaev, Elton Mayo, Karl Mannheim, 
Harold Laski, and indicates that the list could be greatly extended. Many 
historical writings would be included in such a list, as well as the work of 
many sociologists from Pareto’s The Mind and Society to R. M. Maclver’s 
Social Causation. I should include, because of the author’s insights into his- 
torical processes, Reinhold Niebuhr’s books beginning with Moral Man and 
Immoral Society. 
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although there is much contradictory testimony, one may say that 
the idea of progress has not died, but come of age. As late as the 
- Victorian era progress was romantically and naively conceived, 
but today is there anyone who would not be struck by the absurdity 
of Spencer’s conviction that man would indubitably become -per- 
fect? There would probably be general assent to Professor Fay’s 
conclusion that progress is ‘‘not constant, automatic, and inevi- 
table’’ but that it is possible. 

Can anything more be said about the maturing of the idea of 
progress? Is there reliable objective knowledge which leads to 
further negations or affirmations about it? To give some kind of 
answer is the purpose of this brief enquiry. 

The late Carl Becker, before the last and relatively affirmative 
phase of his thinking, gave an answer in his published lectures on 
the subject.2 In his best ironic mood, and characteristically candid 
about his personal predilections, he was still adopting the extreme 
relativist position about the criteria of progress. He decided, 
after some engaging passages on the semantics of progress, that 
scepticism was the better part of scholarship, and he confined his 
lectures largely to a treatment of the readily demonstrable progress 
of man’s power over the external world. He did not, however, 
remain to the end an impersonal observer of this process. He 
commented in his own original and eloquent way on the familiar 
theme, the ‘‘radical discord between man’s capacity to control the 
forces of Nature and his capacity to subdue his social relations to 
rational direction.’’ Perhaps uneasy about his earlier scholarly 
renunciation of any but material progress, he concluded, drawing 
on Pascal, with what may be the nearest in his books to a search 
for religious consolation—‘‘The cosmic view of the universe of 
infinite spaces, and of man’s ultimate fate within it, is man’s 
achievement. . . . It is in truth man’s most ingenious invention, 
his supreme work of art.”’ 

Sidney Fay accepts the fact of material progress, and takes up 
also the repeated charge that ‘‘our social skills have not kept pace 
with our technical skills.’’ Giving emphasis to the contradictory 
testimony of many modern writers concerning progress, Fay, by 
implication, takes the position of an historical relativist. He per- 
mits himself, however, an indictment, more unguarded than any- 
thing in Becker, of modern culture, which in a brief paragraph he 
leaves artistically and morally bankrupt. Yet he ends on a note 
of defiant optimism. 


It would be satisfying, and certainly not irrelevant to a discus- 


3 Progress and Power. Stanford University Press, 1936. 
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sion of progress, to write a polemic against those who can see only 
a permeating decadence in modern culture, and then to analyze 
the modern age more in conformity with Sidney Fay’s own final 
optimism. His ‘‘few people’’ who find a very high level of achieve- 
ment in the creative arts today might then be regarded as the 
truly discerning critics. The outstanding geniuses for which Fay 
looks in vain, it might be argued, are in any age not necessarily 
recognized by their contemporaries. One could plausibly main- 
tain that we have no more than a normal proportion of artistic 
charlatans and mediocrities, and that in no era of the past have 
all the arts at once, from architecture to the drama (if that is 
their gamut), achieved so high a level as ours of honesty, per- 
ceptiveness, and originality of form. Moreover, one entirely new 
art, the cinema, has, for all its shoddy examples, reached in an ex- 
traordinarily brief time a high degree of artistic integrity. 

Nor need such a defense of modern culture be confined to the 
arts, although one turns to a defense of contemporary moral, social, 
and political conditions with somewhat. less assurance than to the 
obviously spectacular progress of modern science. We have wit- 
nessed much social strife and confusion of counsel, but we have 
also seen a vast accumulation of exact knowledge of the individual 
and of society. Since there has always been in periods of rapid 
social change a dual process of breaking down and building up, it 
is possible to regard the disintegration of moral and social tradi- 
tions as a necessary part of the moral and social reconstruction 
which the twentieth century demands. - When have social and 
political readjustments ever been smoothly accomplished? Two 
wars of unprecedented destructiveness and the infamy of Dachau 
and Buchenwald may, in the perspective of the year 2000, be rec- 
ognized as the necessary human torture that accompanies the 
emergence of a world order. The present conflicts within the 
United Nations might, in time, be likened to the lively party bick- 
erings in the early stages of constitutional government. 

In spite. of a preference for seeing vitality rather than deca- 
dence in modern culture, I do not intend to present an optimistic 
version of contemporary history as a contribution to our objective 
knowledge of progress. Admitting predilections, taking exception 
to Fay’s passage on modern decadence as a warped interpreta- 
tion, but reserving final judgments about the modern age, would 
be philosophically the more productive course, provided, naturally, 
that we, at the same time, pursue further our investigation into 
objective knowledge of progress. Apart from the acknowledged 
fact of material progress, we may find it possible to breach the 
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position of historical relativism about progress,‘ and advance, 
however modestly, the purposes of this enquiry. Two brief ex- 
plorations are proposed, one concerned with the presumed lag of 
social control behind technical advance, and the other with a pos- 
sible criterion of progress other than material power. 

To prod the laggard in us we are often told of modern man’s 
being outpaced by his scientific knowledge. From this, nothing 
more affirmative develops than a mild stirring of organized con- 
science and public anxiety. It is, in fact, rather alarming to 
note the rapidity with which statements about the social conse- 
quences of the atomic bomb have become ineffectual platitudes. 
We are, however, herein concerned neither with doubts nor with 
inducements to action, but with a search for underlying realities 
about progress. Drawing on twentieth-century experience and 
on such insights into history as are relevant, we might broaden 
into a more nearly universal truth concerning material progress 
the assertions about the perils brought down upon man by modern 
scientific knowledge. 

Have not the conquests of civilization always been tenuous? 
Has not insecurity been a characteristic of existence since the be- 
ginnings of life on earth? Some plant and animal species have 
been completely wiped out, and for man a basically precarious 
condition has never been much altered by his increasing mastery 
of nature. The exploitation of energy ever since the invention 
of fire has added at once to the hazards and to the amenities of 
man’s life. Perils arising from his own nature have accompanied 
the perils from the external world and from his own creations. 
Men have always sought for security, physical and material, psy- 
chological and spiritual, but they have never in an absolute sense 
achieved it. We know now better than ever before how close 
catastrophe and barbarism are to the surface of our existence. 

The release of atomic energy is not distinguished from earlier 
advances in science by the introduction of a new insecurity. It 
is true that the threat to civilization is now more dramatically 
apparent than in other times and that the collapse, if it comes, 
might be more sudden than any previously feared, taking on the 
nature of cataclysm rather than lingering death. There are, in 
other words, distinctive features to the atomic age, but they chal- 

4 Although Maurice Mandelbaum in his book, The Problem of Historical 
Knowledge (New York, 1938, pp. 319-320), disparages the idea of progress in 
a general attack on historical monism, he presents in this work and in a subse- 
quent article (Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. III, pp. 30-50) a very 
effective critique of historical relativism. There is also an excellent philo- 


sophical criticism of relativism in Arthur E. Murphy’s The Uses of Reason, 
Part II, chapter 2. 
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lenge the idea of progress by their dimensions rather than by 
their novelty, and, if viewed in perspective, these features may 
contribute to a more solid concept of progress than has hitherto 
prevailed. We can not recapture, if we would, Victorian confi- 
dence in the inevitability of progress, but we should be reason- 
ing, like the Victorians, too much from the changing surface of 
contemporary events if, because of our present fears and discon- 
tents, we regarded the idea as an illusion. Progress may be no 
less progress for its being precarious, for it has never been, and 
by definition can never be, identified with stasis. Hence, to dis- 
sociate it from stability and security is only to make it corre- 
spond more closely with historical reality. Indeed,-it might be 
said that as social stability can lead to rigidity, atrophy, and 
decline, so a measure of insecurity may be a positive attribute of 
progress. There is here intended no implication of retrogression 
in the contemporary search for security since modern society has 
faced a multiplicity of dangers of new intensity and there is 
surely a limit to the number of perils which the human psyche 
can endure. It will take more than Beveridge plans and Baruch 
reports, even if they are well implemented, to banish insecurity. 

It is because the word ‘‘progress’’ has had to bear too many 
burdens of associated meanings that it has been discredited in the 
twentieth century. To find the connotation that would make the 
idea defensible, we can not do better than first to refer again to 
the early pages of Carl Becker’s little book where the ‘‘moral and 
teleological overtones’’ of meaning are exposed, and popularly 
accepted criteria like happiness, intelligence, or morality are shown 
to be incommensurable or of doubtful authenticity.’ His nega- 
tive conclusions are, for the most part, inescapable. The case for 
progress, if it is identified precisely with any such criteria, is likely 
to be badly shattered by what we have learned from the probings 
of modern psychologists if not by methods of ordinary rational 
analysis. 

But is it really necessary, as Carl Becker apparently assumed, 
that, in order to perceive social progress, a generally accepted end 
be stated?® No ultimate purpose is needed to demonstrate ma- 
terial progress. The concept of power as a criterion for material 
progress can be defined simply as the amount of energy per capita 


5 W. D. Wallis has in his Culture and Progress (pp. 381-447) a full and 
well-balanced discussion of the criteria of progress. A. J. Todd also has a 
thorough analysis in Theories of Social Progress, pp. 113-148. 

6F, 8. Marvin (Progress and History, p. 21) recognizes, in a generally 


optimistic treatment of progress, the need of distinguishing between progress 
as a fact and as an ideal. 
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that can be harnessed. Is there a comparable concept that would 
be an acceptable criterion of social progress? We should expect. 
such a concept to be, like power, a well-established, rather than a 
novel, idea, and it should be closely linked to that growth of power 
which, although it may destroy civilization, is surely the peculiar 
characteristic of our culture and marks the essential distinction 
between civilized and primitive society. Perhaps no more original 
concept than social ‘‘accommodation’”’ will do. 

If social accommodation is to serve as a criterion of social prog- 
ress, it would have to have a range of meaning from a nearly 
perfect adjustment down to what is merely viable in an increas- 
ingly complex society. The term ‘‘social accommodation’’ obvi- 
ously lacks the precision of the idea of power as a measurable 
criterion, but, so long as material progress is manifest, it is neces- 
sary to indicate only the lower limits of the meaning of social 
adjustment. This does not exclude the possibility of establishing 
ethical distinctions based on degrees or kinds of social accommo- 
dation; but for the purposes of this enquiry’ we may say that 
social progress consists in maintaining at least a tolerable social 
equilibrium in a civilization of increasing material power and 
intricacy. ‘‘There is indeed progress in history,’’ says Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose optimism is surely restrained, ‘‘in the sense that 
it presents us with continually larger responsibilities and tasks.’’ * 
The successive achievements which result from meeting these larger 
tasks are inevitably characterized by impermanence, a fact which 
tends to obscure the degree of social accommodation that has been 
accomplished and which is, itself, essential to material progress. 

Indeed, material power has always been heavily dependent on 
a measure of social accommodation. It took a degree of social or- 
ganization well above the primitive level to provide the leisure 
and the intellectual freedom requisite to the growth of scientific 
knowledge. Conversely, our social mechanism has itself become 
more and more intricate as scientific knewledge and human power 
have expanded.® In our highly complicated social order special- 
ized skills and expert knowledge are needed alike in government 
and in technology. Specialization implies a diversity of individual 


7 I have found my colleague, Alfred H. Jones (Department of Philosophy), 
and Arthur E. Murphy (concept of contextual analysis in the work cited) very 
helpful in setting limits to this enquiry. 

8 The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, p. 132. 

® These observations are consistent with W. F. Ogburn’s cultural lag theory 
which, with modifications, has been upheld by other sociologists. See Social 
Forces, Vol. XII, pp. 388-398; American Sociological Review, Vol. I, pp. 
89-104, 752-760. 
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self-development—actually an expansion of freedom—far beyond 
what could obtain in a simple social order. 

To describe this process of the interaction of power and social 
accommodation no metaphor is suitable. Some illuminating com- 
parisons can be made with biological adjustment to environment, 
but there is nothing we know quite like the fumbling transactions 
compounded of human instinct, reason, and conscious desire, 
which result in social accommodation. Revolution, war, and other 
forms of violence are often among the means, albeit dangerous 
ones,!° which would have to be included along with innumerable 
political and social traditions and practices, legal compacts, 
treaties, and constructive statesmanship of all kinds. So long as 
there is sustenance for the liberties and institutions on which ma- 
terial progress in the long run depends, social accommodation may 
be, described as adequate. 

Social accommodation in our analysis thus far may seem, like 
power, to be politically and morally neutral. It has been implied 
here that the political ideals and ethical principles to which we 
personally adhere may not be put down automatically as necessary 
means or desirable goals of social accommodation. Because we 
are devoted to American and western-European concepts of civil 
liberties and political responsibilities, we may not say categorically 
that Soviet Russia, not yet appreciating our painfully-won liberal 
traditions, has failed to make a social accommodation to its ma- 
terial and technological advances. For Russia is still historically 
close to serfdom and the despotism of the czars, and was untouched 
by the Renaissance, the Reformation, and, despite Catherine the 
Great’s intellectual flirtations with Voltaire, even by the eighteenth- 
century enlightenment. It may be reasonable, therefore, to say 
that under the circumstances its social accommodation is at least 
tolerable. . Even the bitterest opponent of communism should be 
willing to concede that Russia’s fervid attack upon, and almost 
complete victory over, illiteracy is evidence of the government’s 
attempt to adjust its social system to increasing control over nat- 
ural resources at a time when it is more clear than ever before 
that knowledge is power." 

If, by a similar process of reasoning, the Nazi system could be 
represented as a product of accommodation for Germany, then the 


10 This, it should be clear, is not intended to be in support of social Dar- 


winism with its glorification of war and the militaristic virtues. George 


Nasmyth in his Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory gives a spirited 
criticism of the social Darwinists. 

11 Charles Frankel’s article on ‘‘The Dilemma of Progress’’ in the Ameri- 
can Scholar (Vol. XI, pp. 181-189) discusses the view that ‘‘where and when 
we have knowledge we also have progress.’’ 
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concept of social accommodation would indeed be politically and 
morally neutral. There are, however, historical reasons as well 
as reasons of logic for rejecting such a conclusion. Historically, 
as well as logically, we must consider the problem in a world con- 
text. Germany has been, not on the fringe of, but an integral 
part of, western civilization, and yet the German people have been 
noticeably slow in developing a modern political sense. Although 
their autocracy did conform to some of the traditions of German 
thought and practice, the Nazi garrison state was none the less a 
degradation of German culture, and a dangerous departure from 
the normal adjustment of a state to western civilization. This 
cultural regression, though it led to a decline of productivity in 
some branches of modern science, did not do so in others. The 
Nazis demonstrated that they could pervert knowledge to the set- 
ting up, at least for a time, of a terrifying power; but, while we 
can not prove that the intellectually repressive, nihilist, and sui- 
cidal tendencies of Nazism would, in the event of a Nazi victory, 
have been fatal to western civilization, we do know that the Nazi 
system, built to last for a thousand years, was, in a world context, 
self-destructive in twelve years. 

In Soviet Russia the leaders are doubtless as power-conscious 
as the Nazis, but a western state can conduct diplomatic relations 
with them on the assumption that their power hunger is not in- 
satiable and that they do not contemplate at once a military attack 
on the political and ethical systems which are still our mode of 
accommodation to the frightening energies we have released.’? 
We do not yet know whether social accommodation in a world 
context will be achieved for any considerable time; but, for all 
the staggering costs of defeating the Nazis, so long as the present 
tolerable, if stormy, world relations can be sustained, and so long 
as internal social disintegration, if it occurs in any part of the 
world, can be localized,* an uneasy social progress in the sense 
herein defined will accompany the material progress of which the 
limits can not now be seen. We know that there may be sudden 
death to modern civilization, but, to put it extravagantly and per- 
haps absurdly, material and social progress in a genuine sense can 
prevail up to the moment of catastrophe. 

12 Many will regard this as too hopeful a view about Russia. But the 
analysis here presented of the nature of social accommodation does not stand 
or fall, as will be apparent, on a particular interpretation of Russian di- 
plomacy. 

13 This is a condition about which we can not be over-sanguine, especially 
in such cases as that of India and China where the impact of western civiliza- 


tion, the processes of industrialization, population pressures, and other factors, 
may in the near future result in more profound social unrest than now prevails. 
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This investigation is obviously not meant to be consoling. It 
is intended to suggest the limits we should give to the concept of 
social accommodation. A much more extended analysis than can 
be here attempted would be necessary to demonstrate convincingly 
that the social accommodation which is concomitant to material 
progress does, in a profound sense, conform to comprehensive po- 
litical and moral standards. The insight of historical relativism 
should prevent us from identifying our own politics and morals 
with objective truth, but, however inadequately we may be able 
to define a law of survival and growth in human institutions, we 
know from the Nazi experiment that politics and morals, the chief 
virtue of which is that they seem at the moment to work, will not 
necessarily provide the social accommodation called for by ma- 
terial progress. Conformity to underlying political and ethical 
principles, being a part of social accommodation, would, in the 
long run, be essential to material progress itself. 

To link increasing power with social accommodation in order 
to adduce social progress is clearly to show a bias congenial to 
western civilization. But the idea of progress itself is essentially 
a western concept, and in so far as it is a concept conforming to 
historical reality, it seems to be a special attribute of western 
civilization. All other civilizations, on Arnold Toynbee’s authori- 
tative analysis, have already conformed to the cyclical pattern 
of origin, growth, breakdown, and disintegration; whether west- 
ern civilization has ceased to grow by failing to respond to one 
of its successive challenges ** and thus has reached a state of dis- 
integration, he leaves as yet undetermined. His concept of re- 
sponse to a challenge corresponds to social accommodation as herein 
described, but is not identical with it; for social accommodation 
may be as applicable to a declining as to a rising civilization. 
Indeed, a significant factor in the decline of a civilization may be 
a social accommodation that is more thorough than in the earlier 
vigerous phase of a culture but. whose very thoroughness is stulti- 
fying. If, however, the movement of a culture is to be free from 
the cyclical pattern, social accommodation must be conceived as 
the response to a dynamic force or a series of challenges, like the 
increasing material power in western civilization. 

It remains for us to determine whether our two criteria of 
progress—material power and social accommodation—have any 


14 The recurrent rhythm of challenge and response is the central concept in 
A. J. Toynbee’s analysis of the growths of civilizations. Between this con- 
cept and that of social accommodation as developed in this paper, there are, 
besides the differences indicated in this paragraph, other differences, e.g., in 
the treatment of technology. See A Study of History, especially Volume III. 
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relevance to the arts. There is a notorious anarchy of views about 
esthetic values which presents us with a formidable obstacle, but 
we might first note the esthetically neutral judgments involved in 
the efforts of art historians to understand and to distinguish 
between the arts of different cultures. No agreement among ex- 
perts marks the choice of the ‘‘best’’ period in the arts of any 
one culture, but, apart from purely personal preferences, critics 
are not much concerned with giving the arts of different cultures 
a@ comparative rating. Anyone who asserts that the Parthenon 
is a more perfect work of art than the Cathedral of Chartres 
would be put down as a tendencious classicist. The disposition 
of the critic is to say that the two monuments are very different 
and each was among the finest expressions of its culture. This 
esthetic neutrality conceals an objective esthetic standard, open, 
it is true, to different uses, but objective none the less. It is a 
standard to which material power is far from irrelevant, and of 
which the concept of social accommodation is a significant element ; 
for what here concerns the critic is how fully and with what in- 
tegrity the knowledge, the skills, the materials, and the ideals of 
the time were used with creative imagination by the artists. — 
When we apply this kind of standard to contemporary arts we 
do not, of course, resolve the conflicting opinions of the critics or 
the general public. We may go so far as to win general assent to 
the view that, with our prodigious new knowledge and skill and 
material equipment, we should indeed be decadent if we had, not 
produced a new architectural style like the skyscraper or a new 
art like the cinema. Conversely, no matter how much we may 
admire Gothic architecture, no one can reasonably maintain that 
the architect who constructs a Gothic cathedral today is a creative 
genius. In the other arts, however, we have greater difficulty 
in applying our objective esthetic standard. How shall we arbi- 
trate between those who recognize creative vitality and those who 
see only crudity in much of modern painting, sculpture, music, 
literature, and the dance; between those who find profundity and 
those who perceive only vacuity in non-objective painting or Ger- 
trude Stein’s prose; between those who say that modern literature, 
painting, and sculpture have been enriched by our new knowledge 
of the human psyche, and those who feel that the influence of 
Freud and other psychologists on the arts has been only debasing? 
Although the streamlined automobile, train, and airplane are gen- 
erally accepted as artistically creditable, the modern functional 


style in architecture and interior decoration has its many vehement 
detractors. 
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We shall have to admit that in convictions about the modern 
arts most of us are, in one sense or another, quite unregenerate. 
But we need not as a consequence abandon the view that using 
all relevant scientific knowledge and integrating, rather than 
avoiding, the intellectual, emotional, social, and economic realities 
of our world are basic to vitality in the arts. It is not here con- 
tended that progress in the arts consists in writing a better play 
than did Euripides or Shakespeare, in excelling Scarlatti or Bee- 
thoven, in being more creative than Giotto or El Greco. In their 
way great works of art can never be improved upon. Progress in 
the arts consists in employing creatively (the adverb admittedly 
allows for diversity of opinion) the materials available, and the 
knowledge and insights which other contemporary disciplines, as 
well as the arts of the past, provide. On this basis progress in 
the arts of the twentieth century, if not now manifest to all, can 
eventually be judged with detachment by the art historian. 

This essay has been, in a sense, an attempt to salvage a badly 
battered word. We may ask whether the word should not be 
allowed to stand for a now-abandoned illusion of our naive an- 
cestors. Would it not be better, fulfilling what Bury conceived 
to be a possibility, to find, instead of ‘‘progress,’’ another or a 
new word which would correspond more exactly to the historical 
process as we now more clearly see it? The answer is that words. 
have themselves been subject to social accommodation, and, al- 
though we often need new ones, there may be less wastage of our 
accumulated knowledge, since words are the indispensable ve- 
hicles of thought, if the battered ones can be made to serve us as 
long as possible. The word ‘‘progress’’ may be said to have a 
sufficiently solid core of reality to warrant its use as more than a 
reference to a recent misconception. It can still be employed to 
serve the purposes of objective knowledge. 


Wituson H. Coates 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
(SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 1947-1948) 
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Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization. HEINRICH 
ZimMER. Edited by Joseph Campbell. (New York: Pantheon 
Books.) 1946. xiii + 248 pp. 70 plates. $4.50. 


This last book of Professor Zimmer’s was put together after 
his untimely death by Joseph Campbell from his lecture notes. 
Mr. Campbell has done a remarkably fine job and has earned the 
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gratitude of all interested in Indian culture and philosophy. Mr. 
Campbell has made a readable book and maintained the sympa- 
thetic understanding which students of India have come to expect 
from Professor Zimmer’s pen. 

Professor Zimmer has gone beyond the simple recitation of 
Indian mythology. The book has a combination of cross reference 
into the myths of other cultures and a penetrating analysis of the 
meaning of the myths for Indian civilization and philosophy. He 
points up with amazing skill the philosophic importance of such 
figures as Indra, Vishnu, and the various other gods and symbols 
to be found in Indian writings. 

Zimmer makes quite clear that the philosophy of India is es- 
sentially spiritual and a part of the day-to-day concerns and be- 
liefs of common life. It is as undogmatic as Indian religion and 
as full of highly colored emotional symbols. Indian philosophy 
has never been relieved of its earliest connections with religious 
speculation. Zimmer shows how the Western mind should ap- 
proach the mythical religious symbols if it is to penetrate the 
philosophic understanding of India’s thinkers. 

As a general conclusion the author makes a plea for the non- 
Christian mythologies of our Western tradition. The tendency 
of the Western mind to limit its discovery of truth to the canonical 
mythology of the Jewish-Christian Scriptures robs us of much 
wisdom and inspiration. Although we may travel to distant lands 
in search of wisdom, we must also look to our own tradition. 
‘‘Hindu myths and symbols, and other signs of wisdom from afar, 

. speak to us of the treasure which is our own.”’ 

A word should be said of the remarkable collection of plates 
which is used to clarify the discussion of the text. The printing 
and selection shows both care and discrimination. 


J. R. E. 


Religious Inberals Reply. Henry N. Wireman, ArTHouR E. Murpxy, 
GARDNER WILLIAMS, JAY WILLIAM Hupson, M. C. Orrto, JAMES 
Bissett Pratt, and Roy Woop Seuuars. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1947. viii+177 pp. $2.00. 


The ‘‘seven men of philosophy’’ whose contributions are in- 
cluded in this little volume are all liberals. That is to say, they 
believe that human activities should be liberating. They believe 
that man’s reason, which he is gradually learning to use, furnishes 
him with an instrument of liberation. Therefore, whatever their 
differences, they are all heartily in opposition to the neo-obscurant- 
ism which has been urged by many religious leaders of recent years. 
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Most of the seven are technically able in philosophic analysis, 
and have little difficulty in disposing of the illogic of such ex- 
ponents of neo-obscurantist movements as Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, Paul Tillich, and the master of them all, 
Kierkegaard. They see in the thought of these men an attempt, 
inspired by ecclesiasticism and institutionalism, to treat myths as 
propositions, and revelation as the only significant source of knowl- 
edge. This is a retreat from reason, making, as Arthur Murphy 
says, in the best of these chapters, ‘‘a virtue of incomprehensibility 
and incoherence’”’ (p. 33). It is Murphy, too, who points out that 
what ‘‘currently fashionable speculation’’ calls ‘‘dialectical think- 
ing’’ is a procedure which ‘‘in more mundane spheres... . is 
known as trying to eat your cake and have it too’’ (p. 29). 

There is also.a neat attempt by Max Otto to show Jacques 
Maritain and Neo-Thomism as ‘‘the intellectual front of the in- 
curable passion for temporal power’’ (p. 85). Unfortunately, 
having started his discussion so well, Mr. Otto allows his argument 
to peter out into a specific condemnation of the encroachments of 
Catholicism on public education. 

The other contributors follow similar lines of approach; they 
use various arguments to penetrate the armor of an obscurantist 
group described by the late J. B. Pratt as withdrawing ‘‘from the 
circle of rational beings.’’ If the subject of attack seems at times 
to be Reinhold Niebuhr rather than the neo-obscurantist movement 
in general this is explainable by the fact that several of these papers 
were reviews of Niebuhr’s Nature and Destiny of Man. 

The book is extremely well done. My only question is the 
practical one: However well done it may be, how well will it do? 
Can reasonable argument shake those who glory in their unrea- 
sonableness ? 


J. L. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Approaches to Group Understanding. : Sixth Symposium of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. Edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. MacIver. New York. Harper 
and Brothers, distributors. 1947. xxv + 858 pp. $5.00. (This 
Conference considers various approaches to the problem of group 
understanding in the light of the individual experience and back- 
ground of its members and participants, who number among 
them anthropologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, historians, men 
of letters, artists, musicians, members of the government, philoso- 
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phers, and theologians. Sixty-seven authorities, drawn from these 
various fields, consider the difficulties and possibilities of obtain- 
ing group understanding. Through their analysis they hope to 
make a contribution to the permanent solution of national and 
global conflict. ) 

Proofs of the Authenticity of the Septuagint. Chicago, Illinois: 
Hellenic Christian Educational Society. 1947. 32 pp. 

Nahm, Milton C., editor: Selections from Early Greek Philoso- 
phy. Third edition. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1947. xii 
+ 268 pp. (From Note to the Third Edition: ‘‘The volume now 
includes, in the fragments of the writings and conversations of 
the Sophists, as well as in the valuable commentary upon indi- 
vidual thinkers and the philosophical movement as a whole, a 
considerable subject matter which follows directly in the tradition 
of speculation which began in Miletus and which, in turn, has 
become integral to the tradition of western thought.’’) 

Politzer, Georges: La crise de la psychologie contemporaine. 
Paris: Editions Sociales. 1947. 144 pp. 70 fr. 

Jurji, Edward J., editor: The Great Religions of the Modern 
World. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1946. 387 
pp. $3.75. (Confucianism by Lewis Hodous; Taoism by Lewis 
Hodous; Hinduism by J. C. Archer; Buddhism by A. K. 
Reischauer; Shintoism by D. C. Holtom; Islam by E. J. Jurji; 
Judaism by A. A. Neuman; Eastern Orthodoxy by J. L. 
Hromadka; Roman Catholicism by G. G. Walsh; Protestantism by 
J. A. Mackay.) 

Tyler, Leona E.: The Psychology of Human Differences. (The 
Century Psychology Series.) New York and London: D. Apple- . 
ton-Century Company, Inc. 1947. xiii + 420 pp. 

Rolland, Romain: J ourney Within. Translated from the 
French by Elsie Pell. New York: Philosophical Library. 1947. 
171 pp. $3.00. 

Anatysis. Vol. 8, No. 2. Greek Ethics and Freedom: H. D. 
Lewis. Truth and Significance: C. Lewy. Probability: A Re- 
joinder to Mr. J. O. Urmson: B. Mayo. Analysis and Scientific 
Practice: Lewis S. Feuer. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Vol. XXV, No. 3. 
Preface to a Future Metaphysic: A. Boyce Gibson. Purposivism: 
W. M. O'Neil. 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CriTicIsM. Vol. VI, No. 
2. Henry Moore: the Reclining Figure: F. S. Wight. In Memory 
of Max Dessoir: K. S. Laurila. The Contemplation of Works of 
Art: Max Dessoir. The Cultural Lag in Aesthetics: H. B. Lee. 
Attic Vase Painting and Pre-Socratic Philosophy: P. M. Laporte. 
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The Concept of Relevance in Aesthetics: H. D. Aiken. Antonio 


Machado’s Temporal Interpretation of Poetry: Juan. Lopez-Moril- 


las. Expression and Aesthetic Expression: Van Meter Ames. 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. Vol. XLV, No. 4. The Birth of the 
Christian Religion: Alfred Loisy. Gospels and Epistles: Ray 
Knight. The Modernness of Kierkegaard: J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 
Gabriel Marcel on Faith and Unbelief: M. Jarrett-Kerr. Reason, 
Inspiration and Telepathy: G. N. M. Tyrrell. Religion for the 
Age of Reason: Robert Eisler. The Scientific Bases for Belief: 
John Nance. McTaggart’s Theory of Immortality: Hilda D. 
Oakeley. The New Superstition: George Winder. Balance in Pol- 
icy and Behaviour: J. W. B. Osborn. Ethics Divine and Human: 
C. M. Beadnell. Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological 
Literature: S. H. Mellone. 

THE MopERN ScHooLMAN. Vol. XXV, No. 1. Democracy and 
the Rule of Law: C. N. R. McCoy. ‘‘Cause’’ in Science and Phi- 
losophy: J. A. McWilliams. A Comment on Secondary Causality : 
R. O. Johann. 

GIORNALE DI Metarisica. Anno II, N. 4-5. La metafisica e i 
suoi problemi: M. F. Sciacca. Che cosa é metafisica: F. Amerio. 
Qu’est-ce-que la métaphysique? G@. Berger. Qu’est-ce la métaphysi- 
que: C. Boyer. Per la fondazione di una metafisica critica: A. 
Carlini. Metaphysicas in an empirical climate: I. Collins. La 
métaphysique e le métaphysicien: M. De Corte. Convergences doc- 
trinales en métaphysique: A. Forest. La via de acceso a la meta- 
fisica como procedimiento para ganar su esencia: A. G. Alvarez. 
Che cos’é metafisica? A. Guzzo. Epitome metaphysicae spiritualis: 


_L. Lavelle. Bréviaire de métaphysique axiologique: R. Le Senne. 


L’orizzonte metafisico della filosofia della virtualita: C. Mazzantini. 
La metafisica Aristotelico-Tomistica e il pensiero moderno: U. A. 
Padovani. Qué es metafisica? J. R. Sepich Lange. La metafisica 
della forma: DL. Stefanim. 

SapPrentia. Afio 2, Nim. 5. Tomismo y existencialismo: La 
Direccién. Existe una psicologia del lenguaje? A. Gemelli. Onto- 
logia de la existencia: A. Garcia Vieyra. El existencialismo francés 
contemporaneo: F. J. Thonnard. El Segundo Grado del Espritu: 
la Sintesis logica en ‘‘La Filosofia del Espiritu’’ de Bennedetto 
Croce: O. N. Derisi. (Nim. 6.) Los primeros prinecipios y el 
tercer grado de Abstraccién: R. G. Lagrange. Existencialismo e 
historia: J. R. Sepich. F.H. Jacobi y la filosofia. Un ejemplo de 
filosofia del sentimiento: R. Pamiker. Ontologia de la existencia: 
A. Garcia Vieyra. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 45, Nos. 6-7. Le 
probléme philosophique de ]’existence de Dieu (suite): Fernand 


ene ee 
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Van Steenberghen. Réflexions sur 1’étude critique des philosophies 
intuitionnistes. Le cas de 1l’élan vital chez Bergson: Franz 
Grégoire. Le probléme de l’origine du langage: Louis Van Haecht. 
Henri Aristippe, Guillaume de Moerbeke et les traductions latines 
mediévales des ‘‘Meteorologiques’’ et du ‘‘De Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione d’Aristote: L. Mimo-Paluello. 

Rivista pi Finosoria Neo-Scouastica. Anno XXXIX, Fascicolo 
IV. Il fenomenismo attivistico di Leibniz: F. Olgiati. Dinamica 
e metafisica in Leibniz: 7. Mandelli. Leibniz e Aristotele: L. 
Pelloux. Leibniz, 1’illuminismo e il romanticismo: M. Campo. 

Przeglad Filozoficeny (the quarterly Polish Philosophical Re- 
vtew) published by the Philosophical Society of Warsaw, has re- 
sumed publication after several years of interruption. English 
summaries of the articles appear in each issue. The English titles 
of the articles in the current issue, Vol. XLIII, Nos. 1-4, are as fol- 
lows: Logic and Experience by K. Ajdukiewicz; Different Kinds of 
Statements by M. Kokozynska; The Problem of Universals in the 
Dialectic Materialism by A. Schaff; The Epistemological Problem 
in Dialectic Materialism by N. Lubnicki; The Thomistical and the 
Cartesian Idea of Man by St. Swiezawski; The Materialistic and 
Catholic Idea of Man by J. Pastuszka; Manifoldness and Unity in 
Existentialism by B. Suchodolski; The Existentialist Philosophy 
of Gabriel Marcel by M. Milbrandt. 


We have received the folowing reprints: 

‘*Toynbee’s ‘A Study of History’ ’’ by Francis Neilson, from 
The American Journal of Economics and Sociology, Vol. 6, No. 4, 
pp. 451-472. 

‘*‘Max Weber on Race’’ by Ernst Moritz Manasse, from Social 
Research, Vol. 14 (1947), pp. 191-221. 

‘*‘Seeing and Believing’’ by C. Judson Herrick, from The Scien- 
tific Monthly, Vol. LXIV (1947), pp. 253-260. 

‘*Progressive Evolution’’ by C. Judson Herrick, from Science, 
Vol. 104 (1946), p. 469. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The officers of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association for 1948 are as follows: President, Donald A. Piatt; 
Vice-President, F. Raymond Iredell; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Wes- 
ley Robson; members of the Executive Committee, Hans Reichen- 
bach, ex-officio, Robert E. Fitch, David Rynin, and Barnett Savery. 


The newly-elected officers of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
- ean Philosophical Association for 1948 are as follows: President, 
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Herbert W. Schneider; Vice-President, George Boas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Milton C. Nahm; new members of the Executive Com- 


mittee, Sidney Hook, Max Black, Fulton H. Anderson, and W. T. 
Stace. 


The following officers have been elected by the Association for 
Symbolic Logic for a three-year period beginning January 1, 1948: 
Robert E. Luce, Secretary-Treasurer ; Albert E. Meder, Jr., and J. 


Trevifio Garcia, members of the Executive Committee ; Karl Duerr, 
member of the Council. 


The annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. 


Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University has re- 
cently completed the second series of Gifford Lectures (1946-1948) 
at the University of Glasgow under the title ‘‘Realms of Value.’’ 

Otto F. Kraushaar, Professor of Philosophy at Smith College, 
will become President of Goucher College, Baltimore, on July 1, 
1948. 

Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr., special adviser on budgetary 
matters in the office of the Secretary of National Defense, will 
succeed Dr. Bayard Dodge as president of the Amavions University 
of Beirut, Lebanon. 

C. West Churchman, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Wayne University, Detroit, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948. 

Carroll C. Pratt has returned from Turkey where for two years 
he was Director of the Institute of Philosophy and Ordinarius Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the University of Ankara. He is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Chairman of the Department at Princeton 
University and editor of the Psychological Review. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, formerly at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, is now instructor in philosophy at Washington Square 
College, New York University. 

Milton K. Munitz was appointed Assistant Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Washington Square College, New York University. 

Julius Kraft was appointed professor of philosophy at Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. 

Professor John H. Randall, Jr., of Columbia University, is 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of Washington, 
for the spring of 1948. 
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Euryalo Cannabrava, Professor of Philosophy at the Colegio 
Pedro II, Rio de Janeiro, is Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University during the spring term of 1948. Professor 
Leopoldo Zea of the University of Mexico was visiting lecturer 
at Columbia University during part of the Winter Session. 

Morton G. White, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University beginning July, 1948. 


The Fourteenth All-India Oriental Conference will be held dur- 
ing the Easter holidays of 1948 under the Patronage of Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. The en- 
rollment fee is Rs. 10, which may be sent to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Umesha Mishra, Local Secretary, XIV All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 


- We have received the first number of a new publication which 
publishes extracts of papers read before the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Jerusalem. The table of contents of the first 
number (1945-1947, 10 pages) is as follows: The Development 
of the Concept of Imperialism by R. Koebner; On Logical Positi- . 
vism and its Metaphysical Criticism by W. Yourgrau; Scientists — 
and Literary Value by R. J. Hilton; The Problem of Free Will by 
G. F. Hourani; Is God a Mathematician? by H. Jonas; Archaeology 
and History by C. N. Johns; The Poetry of T. S. Eliot by F. J. D. 
Astley. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Society on June 29, 1947, 
Sir William Fitzgerald, president, presiding, the following com- 
mittee was elected for the year 1947-1948: R. J. Hilton, G. F. 
Hourani, Jamil Eff. Ali; C. N. Johns, R. Koebner, W. Yourgrau. 
Further information may be obtained from Miss E. Cunnington, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, P. O. Box 2, Jerusalem. 


We have received the first two numbers of a periodical to appear. 
each two months entitled Sigma, with the sub-title Conoscenza- 
Unitaria, edited by Giuseppe Vaccarino and Vittorio Somenzi, and 
published by ‘‘Partenia,’’ via Tre Cannelle 1-B, Rome, Italy. The 
subscription price is 600 lire. Among the articles in these issues 
are the following: Elementi per una teoria della conoscenza by 
Giuseppe Vaccarino; Apologo. I dialoghi di Commodo: I. Della 
lettura dei filosofi; II. Del finalismo nelle science; III. Dell’antro- 
pomorfismo nelle scienze: by Eugenio Colorni. Arte e conoscenza 
—by Vittorio Somenzi. 











